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vo the preacher, life’s a sermon 
To the joker, life’s a jest; 

To the miser, life is money; 

To the loafer, life is rest. 

To the lawyer, life is trial; 

To the poet, life’s a song; 

To the doctor, life’s a patient 
That needs treatment right along. 
To the soldier, life’s a battle; 

To the teacher, life’s a school; 
Life’s a great thing to the thinker, 
But a failure to a fool. 

Life is just a long Vacation 

To the man who lo\>es his Work; 
But it’s constant dodging duty 
To the everlasting shirk- 
To the faithful, earnest salesman, 
Life’s a story ever new; 

Life is what we try to make it, 
Friends—what is life to you ? 

—JIMON- 



















Tow Path to Engine Cab 

‘Pennsylvania Division Veteran Who Began Work on a Canal Boat, Later Semes As 
Trainman, Fireman and Engineman On Our Road 


T HOSE who recall, with any degree of clear¬ 
ness at all, the turbulent days of the Civil 
War are few. Their ranks are thinning at 
such a rapid rate that within another score of 
years they will all have passed on. Among the older 
of our employes, and 
pensioned employes, how¬ 
ever, there are those who 
have vivid recollections 
of those days of strife, 
and conditions on our 
railroad at that time. 

Among this class we find 
a pensioned employe, Mb. 

Jasper Gritiian, for¬ 
merly an engineman on 
the Pennsylvania divi¬ 
sion, residing at 312 
East Market Street, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

It was just three years 
after the close of the 
Civil War, or in 1868, 

(he fails to remember the 
exact date) that he was 
employed by The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Canal 
Company on a boat be¬ 
tween Honesdale and 
Roundout. In the fall of 
that year, however, he 
went to Carbondale as a 
driver of a team, deliv¬ 
ering coal and supplies. 

His memories of the time he spent on the canal, 
however, enticed him back, and so, in 1869 he 
again resumed duty on a boat between Honesdale 
and Roundout. 

Life, in the days immediately following the 
Civil War, was gay, to say the least. As a sort 


of reaction to the terrible period just concluded 
with the surrender of Lee at Appomattox Court¬ 
house, some of the old-fashioned standards were 
foresaken and people in general became more lib¬ 
eral in their ideas. Besides being a freight line, 
the canal lured many 
travelers, who enjoyed 
the peaceful scenery 
along the banks, with 
plenty of time in which 
to enjoy it. 

As a result of this gen¬ 
eral carefree spirit of the 
travelers, the employes 
on the boats were rather 
lax in the exercising of 
their senses of humor. 
On one occasion, Mr. 
Gbitman tells us with a 
chuckle, while steering 
the boat, someone stole 
his hat. Being governed 
by the “ eye for an eye ’> 
rule, he assumed owner¬ 
ship of a bright and 
shiny silk hat on the 
boat, and, after having 
gone far enough to be 
sure that the owner 
would not appear on the 
scene with disastrous re¬ 
sults, he cut it in half, 
horizontally of course, 
giving one half to the 
driver and keeping the other half for himself. 
With this headgear they finished the trip, at 
which time they were able to procure the proper 
attire by more legal methods. 

On another occasion, while driving on the tow 
path, he came upon a picnic grounds, with a de- 
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lightful meal spread out, but with no picnickers 
in the immediate vicinity. It just so happened 
that at the time the boatmen were a bit hungry 
and the temptation was too great for their sense 
of honesty, which had been awakened by the pangs 
of hunger. Therefore, they hurriedly drove on, 
with a couple of pies stowed away at various 
points of vantage. Needless to say, the journey 
was halted a ways up the canal just long enough 
to consume the pies. 

Following his work on the canal, he again re¬ 
turned home, and worked on his fathers farm, 
near Benton, Pa., until the latter’s death in 1873, 
■when he began his fifty-four years of continuous 
service, first as a trainman out of Carbondale. 
After working as a trainman, he decided that the 
work of a fireman appealed to him more, so he 
joined their ranks in 1873. His first run, he well 
remembers. It was on old engine 22, the “ Ful¬ 
ler,” with Engineman Bob Simmeral, on a run 
between Wilkes-Barre and Carbondale. The 
“ Fuller ” has long since been disposed of, yet 
there will always be a spot reserved in his heart 
in which he cherishes the memory of his happy 
days firing her. He remained on that run for 
six years. 

In 1887 he had his first experience as an en¬ 
gineman. In February, 1888, he was finally pro¬ 
moted to the rank of engineman, and assumed 
duty on the Saratoga Express, a crack passenger 
train, since abandoned, running between Scranton 
and Nineveh. Not long after he returned to 
Wilkes-Barre to work, where he has made his 
home ever since. 

In the way of hair-raising experiences, Mn. 
Gbitman had his share. “ Collisions and derail¬ 
ments were common back there in the days of 
the link and pin,” he tells us. On one occasion, 
while pulling a train of loaded coal cars, “ Penn¬ 
sylvania battleships,” they were called, the train 
got out of his control coming down Yatesville 
Hill. This was long before the days of air brakes 
and all they could do was hope and pray until 
they reached the bottom of the hill safely, none 
the worse for their adventure. 

Within one year before his retirement, unfor¬ 
tunately, he struck and killed a member of his 
own crew, one John Dougherty, who stepped 
directly in front of his engine in Wilkes-Barre 
yard. By a strange coincidence, this very man 
had worked on the same train as he when, over 
fifty years before, he started to work as a train¬ 
man. On another occasion his engine tipped over 
at Providence. One month later, to a day, the 
same engine tipped over, but not at the same 
point. No one was hurt. 


With the passing of the years, some of Mb. 
Gbitman’s former energy was lacking. He was 
contented, therefore, to run a pusher engine on the 
Yatesville Hill for some years immediately pre¬ 
ceding his retirement, which became effective 
April 1, 1928. 

Mb. Gbitman was united in marriage with Miss 
Theresa Garrity years ago. To them seven chil¬ 
dren were born. Five of them, all boys, are still 
living. He is also the proud grandfather of six 
grandchildren, three girls, and three boys. Two 
of his sons, for a time, also answered the mysteri¬ 
ous call of the rails. It was only natural that 
they, living in a family where railroading was 
the principal topic of conversation, should desire 
to become railroaders. However, this lure did not 
last as long as it did with their father. 

One son, Frank, was for five years a trainman. 
Another, Charles, was a conductor for nearly 
fifteen years, when he became an express messen¬ 
ger. Once each week he comes north on trains 
511 and 311 to Albany, returning the following 
night on trains 306 and 506. The other days of 
the week he works out of Wilkes-Barre on the 
Lehigh Valley. 

Mb. Gbitman is a member of the Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans Association, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. He has no other fraternal 
connections. 

Even though he is now seventy-five years of 
age, Mb. Gbitman does not show his age. “A man 
is only as old as he feels,” is an old saying. 
Judging by that standard, according to Mb. Gbit¬ 
man, he is not a day older than thirty. While 
still so youthful in spirits, he has some difficulty 
in getting about and therefore spends much of 
his time, sitting on his porch, smoking his pipe. 

Mb. Gbitman enjoys the outings of the Veterans 
immensely, and looks forward eagerly to each 
time they convene. The intervals are long be¬ 
tween meetings, however. As he does not care 
much for traveling, he must content himself with 
such amusements as he can find about the house. 
There is always a hearty invitation extended to 
any Delaware and Hudson folk who would care to 
seek him out at his home and spend an hour or 
two in talking over the good old days of railroad¬ 
ing as well as those of the present. 


The law of worthy life is fundamentally the 
law of strife. It is only through labor and pain¬ 
ful effort, by grim energy and resolute courage, 
that we move on to better things. — Atjthob Un¬ 
known. 
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Calendars and Their Origin 

How Our Present Calendar (gradually Developed From Ancient Times, And Plans 
Now Being Formulated For Thirteen Month Year 


T HE earliest known calendar used the moon 
as a time unit. This method is still used 
by the Fiji Islanders who cut notches in 
their moon sticks for each full moon and count 
their ages from them; it is also used to some 
extent in China. The next calendar consisted of 
a year of 150 days. This type was used by Noah 
and it probably accounts for the many years 
Methuselah is reputed to have lived. 

Jacob later extended the year to 180 days— 
six 30-day periods—as fitting in with the seasons, 
crops and cattle raising requirements more ad¬ 
vantageously. Moses, trained in the house of 
Pharaoh, learned the secrets of the Egyptians’ 
calendar, which he employed in making his per¬ 
petual calendar of ten months of 30 days each, 
one of 32 days and one of 33 days, completing a 
year of 365 days. 

The Egyptian calendar was developed by the 
Egyptian astronomers through years of study of 
the length and direction of the noonday shadows 
cast by pyramids which, it is believed, were used 
as tombs for the Pharaohs only after higher and 
more symmetrical ones were built. The Egyp¬ 
tians determined the true length of- the year— 
365.242 days—which they divided into twelve 
months of 30 days each, devoting the five extra 
days (or six extra days in Leap Years) to festi¬ 
val holidays. 

After the conquest of Egypt, Julius Caesar 
adopted the Egyptian calendar for the Roman 
Empire, but discontinued the equal months by 
taking one day from February and the five extra 
days of the Egyptian year and adding one of 
these to each of the odd numbered months “ be¬ 
cause odd numbers were lucky.” The Romans 
named one of the months after him, Julius, now 
our July. Augustus Caesar, who came into power 
upon the death of Julius, in order to have as 
many days in the month of his birth (August) 
as there were in the birth month of Julius (July), 
and also to be known in history as having altered 
the calendar, took one day from Frebruary and 
added it to August. The unequal quarters which 
resulted from this change were corrected by mak¬ 
ing October and December thirty-one day months 
instead of September and November. 

The Julian calendar, as the Roman calendar 


was known, was based on a 365.25-day year, with 
a Leap Year every fourth year. As the actual 
year is 365.242 days, .008 of a day accumulated 
every year, wliicb, by 1582, had amounted to 
ten days. In that year Pope Gregory ordered the 
ten days between October 5 and October 15 
dropped and adopted the present rule for Leap 
Year, but made no change in the months. This 
calendar, known as the Gregorian, was adopted 
by England and her colonies in 1752 and is now 
used by the Western hemisphere, Europe, Japan 
and the Republic of China, which adopted it in 
1912 for all national purposes. The Greek and 
Orthodox Churches and Russia also have recently 
changed from the Julian to the Gregorian. 

The present day calendar is not fixed; it 
changes each year. Unfortunately two of its units 
of time have been arbitrarily established as to 
length, making unequal divisions of the month 
and year. The day and the week are invariable 
and the year practically so, but the month, the 
quarter and the half-year are not equal or uni¬ 
form. Conditions have changed greatly since its 
adoption and are constantly being changed to con¬ 
form to the ever changing demands of business; 
but the base for all business transactions and 
records—the calendar—is still the same as re¬ 
arranged by Gregory more than three centuries 
ago. 

For many years men in different countries have 
recognized the disadvantages and the various im¬ 
perfections of all calendars, and many suggestions 
have been made to remedy some or all of the 
defects. Although business men in various coun¬ 
tries of the world had agitated a change in the 
calendar there was little actual progress in the 
movement until the League of Nations Transit 
Committee in 1923 set up a special committee of 
enquiry to consider the whole question of calen¬ 
dar reform. This committee, which included 
astronomers and representatives of the churches 
and the business world, studied many different 
proposals and in 1926 submitted its report to 
the Transit Committee, and through the Transit 
Committee to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. 

The Transit Committee reached an agreement 
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upon the point that the date of Easter should be 
fixed, and suggested that organizations be formed 
in the various countries to study the question of 
calendar reform and to obtain the consensus of 
opinion of people in various fields. 

The proposal of a calendar of 13 months, 28 
days each with the first of every month falling 
on a Sunday, formulated by Moses B. Cotsworth, 
an Englishman, is unquestionably the most logical 
of the 128 plans submitted to the League, accord¬ 
ing to Lieutenant Colonel H. Edmund Bullis, 
Fellow of the Royal Geographip Society, who, in 
an address before the Rotary Club of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., said: 

“ The Cotsworth calendar has the following ad¬ 


vantages over the present type. All months 
would be equal, the day of the month would al¬ 
ways indicate the date of the month, and vice 
versa, the complete four weeks would exactly 
quarter all months, pay days, fairs and regular 
meetings would always occur on the same date, 
most holidays could be placed on Monday, every 
month would coincide with the week end which 
would be of advantage to business, computing of 
interest and other needs of recording would be 
greatly simplified, Easter would be fixed, having 
thirteen months instead of twelve would mean a 
quicker turnover of money and the handling of 
more goods with less money tied up and an enor¬ 
mous saving of time would be effected by not 
having to look up dates on a calendar.” 


^he New Station at cftCerriam, N. Y. 


O N November 10, 1925, the station at Whal- 
lonsburg, New York, was destroyed by fire. 
On account of the location of the old site 
it was decided to abandon it in favor of a new 
location. A new site was selected one and one- 
half miles south of the old station and as this 
was less than three miles north of the Wadhams 
station, it was decided to combine the two sta¬ 
tions. 

This combination made it necessary to select a 
new name for the new station. The name “ Mer- 
riam ” was selected in honor of William P. 
Merriam whose ancestors settled in this county 
in 1795. The Merriam family, with its several 
branches, have always been prominently identified 
with the affairs of northern New York. 

Mr. William P. Merriam was born in Essex, 
New York, on December 4, 1816, and at the time 
that the building of a railroad into Canada was 
being discussed, he became an ardent supporter 
of a line skirting the shores of Lake Champlain. 
His interest in the project prompted the donation 
of the land first occupied by the station at Wad- 
hams, New York. 

It is stated that at one time Mr. Merriam 
owned and operated a forge near what is now 
known as Merriam’s Crossing, one mile north of 
the present new station. At this forge iron pro¬ 
ducts were made for the United States Govern¬ 
ment during the Civil War. 

The only surviving member of the Merriam 
family is Mrs. Carrie Merriam Whitney. 

In the selection of the name for the new sta- 
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tion many interesting historical incidents were 
brought out. 

The new station is one of the most modern and 
complete stations of this type. It is constructed 
of stone procured from an abandoned quarry at 
Cadyville, New York, and is of a very fine color 
and texture. Because of its architectural interest 
and fire-proof qualities, it was decided to use a 
slate roof. The building is approximately twen¬ 
ty-five feet wide and fifty feet long and is di¬ 
vided into four rooms, namely the waiting room, 
office for station agent, baggage and express room 
and freight room. The waiting room floor is of 
a red flint quarry tile and in this room there is 
a bench made of concrete with a marbleoid facing, 
colored red to be in harmony with the red brick 
walls and red tiled floors. The floors of the re¬ 
maining rooms are of concrete. 

The building is equipped with a hot water 
heating system, electric lights, telephone, metal 
desks, steel lockers, and janitor’s steel cabinet. 

The site selected is surrounded by a consider¬ 
able growth of trees and in locating the building, 
advantage was taken of the surrounding land¬ 
scape. It was necessary to build a connecting 
road to the main highway so that the approach 
to the station from both front and rear adds 
materially to its surroundings. 

The station is also situated sufficient distance 
from the tracks to permit the maintaining of 
grass plots which are surrounded by crushed 
stone and the platform alongside of the tracks is 
made of the same material. 
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How The Other Half Lives 

Interesting Facts Compiled Relative Dwelling Places, Particularly) in New York, 
From the Single Family Dwelling to Tenements and Apartments 


O NE of the greatest phenomena of the mod¬ 
ern age is the ever-increasing concentra¬ 
tion of population in the cities. This 
centralization has in a little more than 100 years 
marked the change of America from a scattering 
of pioneer settlements in the virgin forests to 
a highly organized industrial community. In 
the last three decades this migration toward the 
cities has involved an average of 14 per cent of 
the total population. Into that relatively brief 
period were crowded stages of development which 
had taken centuries in the Old World. 

This concentration of the population has been 
particularly noticeable in New York. Its loca¬ 
tion closer to Europe by sea, together with a 
port better than any other city on the coast, has 
made it the ocean terminus for a large part of 
the nation. The opening of the Erie canal in 
1825 made the city the gateway for communica¬ 
tion by water from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
interior of the continent, and when the great 
railways were built westward it became the 
chief railway terminal on the Atlantic coast. 

In 1820 it was a city of 120,000; in 1860 a 
metropolis; today a Greater New York, com¬ 
posed of five boroughs, with a population of 
approximately 6,000,000, more than half the popu¬ 
lation of the state of New York and second in 
size only to London. Its attractions act as a 
magnetic force persistently drawing people away 
from the rural areas. 

The principal business districts of the city have 
steadily shifted northward, compelling the re¬ 
placement of private homes, hotels and other 
structures with office and business buildings. 
These encroachments have forced the erection of 
large apartments and numerous tenement blocks, 
otherwise rare in American cities, which the in¬ 
cessant influx of people has rapidly filled to 
capacity. 

It is interesting to note the great difference in 
living conditions in Greater London, New York’s 
only rival as a great Metropolitan district, which 
is continually attacking the legacy left by the 
past of poor housing due to overcrowding. In 
that city, occupying an area about two and one- 
quarter times greater than New York, the cen¬ 
sus figures indicate that but a small proportion 


of its industrial population live under over¬ 
crowded conditions. 

A comparison of housing conditions in these 
two great cities, compiled from the London cen¬ 
sus of 1921, from figures taken from the New 
York State Board of Housing report for 1928 
and from data furnished by the Tenement House 
and other departments of the City of New York, 
discloses a marked difference in the distribution 
of the population. 

Greater London’s population of 7,480,201 is 
housed in 1,174,936 buildings of various types. 
Undivided or one-family houses predominate, 
5,979,587 persons or 79.9 per cent of the total 
population occupying 1,008,620 buildings of this 
type; 120,935 shops, institutions and other con¬ 
nected dwellings provide homes for 857,032 or 
11.5 per cent; 33,363 flats and tenements for 
549,900 or 7.3 per cent, and 12,018 structurally 
divided or two-family houses for 93,682 or 1.3 
per cent. 

In New York the 5,968,119 persons constituting 
the total population of the Greater -City are 
cared for in 1,792,228 buildings of equally vary¬ 
ing construction. Here flats or apartments and 
tenements predominate, 4,084,818 or 68.4 per cent 
of the population being cared for in 1,226,672 
such buildings; 949,849 or 15.9 per cent in 285,- 
240 structurally divided or two-family houses; 
931,364 or 15.7 per cent in 279,689 undivided 
or one-family houses. 

It is interesting to note that a great majority, 
or 81 per cent, of the population of Greater 
London live in one and two-family private homes 
while less than 32 per cent of the people in New 
York occupy homes of similar types. In New 
York more than 68 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion live in flats or apartments and tenements 
while only 7.3 per cent of the inhabitants of 
London are so domiciled. The number of per¬ 
sons in homes of all types also widely differs, the 
actual average in London being 6.37 persons 
while the estimated average in New York is only 
3.33. This extremely low average in New York 
is undoubtedly due to the large number of apart¬ 
ment buildings containing apartments of com¬ 
paratively few rooms. 
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Our doubts are traitors 

And make us lose the good tee oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. 

—Shakespeare. 


Investment Per Employe 

AID President Budd of the Great Northern: 
“ For each employe there is a little more 
than one railroad freight car, about a 
quarter mile of railroad track, and about three 
acres of righto! way, together with the average 
proportion of appurtenances, including buildings, 
bridges, locomotives and passenger cars necessary 
to operate the railroad. The property per em¬ 
ploye represents a value of about $10,000; it 
would cost nearly twice that to reproduce it today. 
The average railroad employe, therefore, may 
properly consider himself the custodian of $10,000 
worth of railroad property. 

“The average earnings of the railroad per em¬ 
ploye must necessarily be enough not only to com¬ 
pensate the employe for his services and to keep 
the $10,000 plant in repair, and to pay taxes, 
insurance, etc., upon it, but also to leave for the 
use of the $10,000 a fair amount for the owner 
or investor. If 6 per cent is considered a fair 
return upon the invested funds, it would mean 
that for each employe there must be left $600 per 
year, after paying his salary and all other ex¬ 
penses, including taxes which in 1923 averaged 
$170. 

“ In pursuing a thought of this kind, averages 
necessarily must be taken; and as the average 
wages per railroad employe in 1923 were $1,600, 
the thought in mind means that after other ex¬ 
penses are taken care of, the earnings of the rail¬ 


road employe would have to be $2,370 of which 
$1,600 would go to him, $170 would go for taxes, 
and $600 would go to the owner Of the railroad 
property to pay for his investment. In fact, dur¬ 
ing 1923, which is the most nearly normal of 
any year since the war, the employe did receive 
the $1,600 and the $170 was paid for taxes, but 
instead of $600 being left for the owner there 
was only $500 left.” 


c C7ie Man Who Gets Promoted 

By Edgab A. Guest 

HE ordinary fellow does an ordinary task, 
He's mighty fond of “good enough” and 
lets it go at that; 

But the chap who gets promoted, or the raise he 
doesn’t ask, 

Has just a little something more than hair beneath 
his hat. 

The ordinary fellow lives an ordinary day, 

With the ordinary fellow he is anvious to be quit; 

But the chap who draws attention and the larger 
weekly pay 

Has a vision for he future, and is working hard 
for it. 

The ordinary fellow does precisely as he’s told, 

But someone has to tell him what to do, and how 
and when; 

But the chap who gets promoted fills the job he 
has to hold 

With just a little something more than ordinary 
men. 

From “ The Passing Throng,” copyright 
1923. Reprinted by Special Permission 
of Mr. Quest’s Publishers, Reilly & Lee, 
Chicago. 


Lillie Things 

T isn’t the big things that get people. 

It’s the little things. 

Businesses that are closely managed seldom 
have to call special meetings of their boards of 
directors. If small leaks are plugged when they 
first appear there will be no big leaks. 

I have no use for people who boast that they 
“ are no good at details.” If a man isn’t good 
at details he isn’t good at anything. 

A restaurant may be fine in other respects, but 
it condemns itself in my eyes if the waiter offers 
me a dirty menu card. Just a little thing—but 
the little things make a loud noise. 
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How The Indians Told Time 


Interesting Account of Indian Time And Distance Measurements As Told By One 


Who Lived 

T HE following account of the primitive prac¬ 
tices of reckoning time and distance prevail¬ 
ing among the Indians of Middle and West¬ 
ern North America has been extracted from the 
published journal of Captain Jonathan Carver, an 
English army officer, who spent three years (1766 
to 1768) among them, is of considerable interest 
to our readers because of the marked contrast 
with those of the present day. 

“ Considering their ignorance of astronomy, 
time is very rationally divided by the Indians. 
Those in the interior parts (and of those I would 
generally be understood to speak) count their 
years by winters; or, as they express themselves, 
by snows. 

“ Some nations among them reckon their years 
by moons, and make them consist of twelve syn¬ 
odical or lunar months, observing, when thirty 
moons have waned, to add a supernumerary one, 
which they term the lost moon; and then begin 
to count as before. They pay a great regard to 
the first appearance of every moon, and on the 
occasion always repeat some joyful sounds, 
stretching the same time their hands towards it. 

“ Every month has with them a name expressive 
of its season; for instance, they call the month 
of March (in which their year generally begins 
at the first New Moon after the vernal Equinox) 
the Worm Month or Moon; because at this time 
the worms quit their retreats in the bark of the 
trees, wood, etc., where they have sheltered them¬ 
selves during the winter. 

“ The month of April is termed by them the 
month of Plants. May, the month of Flowers. 
June, the Hot Moon. July, the Buck Moon. Their 
reasons for thus denominating these is obvious. 

“August, the Sturgeon Moon; because in this 
month they catch great numbers of that fish. 

“September, the Corn Moon; because in that 
month they gather in their Indian corn. 

October, the Travelling Moon; as they leave at 
this time their villages, and travel toward the 
place where they intend to hunt during the winter. 
• “November, the Beaver Moon; for in this 
month the beavers begin to take shelter in their 
houses, having laid up a sufficient store of pro¬ 
visions for the winter season. 


With Them 

“ December, the Hunting Moon; because they 
employ this month in pursuit of their game. 

“ January, the Cold Moon, as it generally 
freezes harder, and the cold is more intense xn 
this than in any other month. 

“ February, they call the Snow Moon, because 
more snow commonly falls during this month 
than any other in the winter. 

“ When the moon does not shine they say the 
moon is dead; and some call the three last days 
of it the naked days. The moon’s first appearance 
they term its coming to life again. 

“ They make no division of weeks; but the days- 
they count by sleeps; half days by pointing to- 
the sun at noon; and quarters by the rising and 
the setting of the sun; to express which in their 
traditions they make use of very significant 
hieroglyphics. 

“ The Indians are totally unskilled in geography 
as well as all the other sciences, and yet, as I 
have before hinted, they draw on their birch bark 
very exact charts or maps of the countries with 
which they are acquainted. The latitude and 
longitude is only wanting to make them tolerably 
complete. 

“ Their sole knowledge in astronomy consists in 
being able to point out the pole star; by which 
they regulate their course when they travel in 
the night. 

“ They reckon the distance of places not by miles 
or leagues, but by a day’s journey, which, accord¬ 
ing to the best calculations I could make, appears 
to be about twenty English miles. These they 
also divide into halves and quarters, and will 
demonstrate them in their maps with great exact¬ 
ness by the hieroglyphics just mentioned, when 
they regulate in council their war parties or their 
most distant hunting excursions. 

“They have no idea of arithmetic; and though 
they are able to count to any number, figures as 
well as letters appear mysterious to them, and 
above their comprehension. 

“ During my abode with the Naudowessies, 
some of the chiefs observing one day a draft of 
an eclipse of the moon, in a book of astronomy 
which I held in my hand, they desired I would 
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permit them to look at it. Happening to give 
them the book shut, they began to count the leaves 
till they came to the place where the plate was 
After they had viewed it, and asked many ques¬ 
tions relative to it, I told them they need not to 
have taken so much pains to find the leaf on which 
it was drawn, for I could not only tell in an 
instant the place, without counting the leaves, 
but also how many preceded it. 

“ They seemed greatly amazed at my assertion, 
and begged that I would demonstrate to them the 
possibility of doing it. To this purpose I desired 
the chief that held the book, to open it at any 
particular place, and just showing me the page 
carefully to conceal the edges of the leaves, so 
that I might not be able to count them. 

“ This he did with the greatest caution; not¬ 
withstanding which, by looking at the folio, I told 
him, to his great surprise, the number of leaves. 
He counted them regularly over, and discovered 
that I was exact. And when, after repeated trials, 
the Indians found I could do it with great readi¬ 
ness, and without ever erring in my calculation, 
they all seemed as much astonished as if I had 
raised the dead. The only way they could ac¬ 
count for my knowledge, was by concluding that 
the book was a spirit, and whispered me answers 
to whatever I demanded of it. 

“ This circumstance, trifling as it might appear 
in those who are less illiterate, contributed to in¬ 
crease my consequence, and to augment the favor¬ 
able opinion they already entertained of me.” 


Lady Bowlers, Attention! 

N OW that vacation days are over, and we 
must of necessity look to our recreation 
for the coming winter months, arrange¬ 
ments are being made for a Ladies’ Bowling 
league. As in 1926 and 1927, there will be teams 
representing the different departments in the 
■General Office building, as well as Colonie. 

New alleys are now being installed in the 
Y. M. C. A. in Broadway, and everyone is look¬ 
ing forward to making this a banner year in 
bowling. All ladies who wish to join the ranks, 
kindly forward their names to any of the follow¬ 
ing: Jane Fabbo, Personnel department; Lil¬ 
lian Lasher, Vice-President and General Man¬ 
ager’s office; Mabel Francis, Superintendent’s 
office, Saratoga division; or Agnes Welch, office 
of Superintendent-of Transportation. 

With the new alleys and the interest that has 
been displayed in former years, the season of 
1928-29 should be the best ever. If you are at a 


loss to know what to do with yourself on these 
long winter’s nights, simply hand in your name 
as a candidate for the bowling league. No mat¬ 
ter if you have never bowled before, everyone 
started once—eventually, why not now? 

If you are a stranger hereabouts, come and get 
acquainted. Then too, there are the money awards 
to be meted out at the conclusion of the season. 
That in itself is something to work for. Not 
feeling well—now that’s too bad, but just the 
same, bowling is a cure-all of all ills, just pack 
up your troubles, ailments and cares, stow them 
away most anywhere but on your person, join 
the parade to the “ Y ” and just bowl your 
troubles away. 


*Pay Check Protection 

HIS notice is inserted owing to the 
number of employes who endorse 
their pay checks in blank and then 
lose them, under which circumstances the 
Company is unable to recover the loss for 
the employe, in case it is found and cashed 
by a dishonest person. 

DO NOT ENDORSE YOUR PAY CHECK 
IN BLANK; that is, do not merely sign 
your name on the back. Endorse your pay 
check specifically to the bank or person 
cashing it for you. If a pay check is lost 
so endorsed the finder will have to forge 
the name, of the one to whom you endorse 
the check, and the Company can then re¬ 
cover for you by reason of the forgery and 
you will suffer no loss. 

If you deposit your check in the bank or 
cash it at the bank, endorse it as follotcs: 
Pay to the order of 
(Name of Bank ) 

If your check is cashed by an individual, 
such as your grocer or butcher, endorse it 
as foliates: 

Pay to the order of Tom Brown, 

( signature ) John Jones. 

DO NOT ENDORSE YOUR PAY CHECK 
UNTIL YOU ARE READY TO DEPOSIT 
OR CASH IT, because if a check is lost 
without your endorsement and the finder 
forges your signature on it, we can recover 
for you. Phe above is important for your 
protection. 
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Stop! Or Pay the Price 

When Automobile and Locomotive Meet the Former Should Stop, or Its Occupants 
Will Have to Pay Dearly For It in the End 


B EHOLD that mammoth locomotive and that 
de luxe train of 12, 14, even 17 passenger 
cars moving possibly at 60 miles an hour 
along its steel roadway—an impressive symbol of 
physical power. 

Observe the man at the throttle—a face that 
even in its youth perhaps never won a beauty 
prize, but a face with lines betokening intelli¬ 
gence, alertness, devotion to duty—the face of a 
man schooled in responsibility for the precious 
load of human freight daily entrusted to his care. 
It is no accident that he is in that cab. He has 
earned his right to be there by an apprenticeship 
during which he learned every detail of the in¬ 
tricate mechanism housed in that mighty engine 
frame, by long years of toil as fireman during 
which he perfected his knowledge of the locomo¬ 
tive, by other long years of service on a freight 
engine, where trainloads of valuable freight rather 
than human lives were his charge. He is at the 
throttle, guardian of the safety of a trainload 
of human lives, because in examination after ex- 
mination he has proved himself, not only as to 
knowledge of the rules of his craft but also as to 
vision, hearing, intelligence and physical fitness. 
He is a master of his trade. 

Look there at the highway that parallels the 
railroad track. See that high powered automo¬ 
bile—a thing of beauty, of grace, as -symbolic of 
power in its way as the mighty locomotive. Who 
is at the wheel? A young man—perhaps a mere 
boy. He too is entrusted with a load of human 
freight. Is that your daughter seated beside him ? 
If not, it is some other man’s daughter, gay and 
lively with the joy of living. So also are those 
others in the tonneau. All gay, all happy—and 
all, for the time being, dependent for their very 
lives on the skill or lack of skill of the youth at 
the wheel. 

Is this youth learned in the mechanism of the 
powerful engine he is driving? Not at all. What 
does he know about it? How to start it, how to 
increase or retard its speed, how to guide it, how 
to stop it—and perhaps not how to even stop it 
quickly and safetly—perhaps imperfectly schooled 
in handling the car in an emergency. Yet he is 
permitted to drive this powerful engine, and these 


others have entrusted to him their lives. The 
state, which through legally constituted agencies 
inspects the railroad locomotive and the steam¬ 
ship, and requires that they be kept in condition, 
shows no concern whatever in the condition of 
this automobile. In many states the youth at 
the throttle of the motor car has not even been 
examined, either by private or public agency, as 
to his fitness to operate the vehicle. What would 
be thought of the management of a railroad that 
would place in its engine cabs men who knew no 
more than how to start or stop the locomotive? 

These two engines of power approach a grade 
crossing. The locomotive is on a rigid highway 
and can turn neither to the right nor the left. 
With the heavy train it is pulling and travelling 
between 90 and 100 feet per second—90 or 100 
feet every time the watch ticks—the engine can 
be stopped only within a limited distance. As 
he sees the automobile approach the crossing, 
gladly would the engineer yield the right of way 
granted to him by law if it were physically pos¬ 
sible to do so. But he cannot stop; he can only 
shrill his whistle, clang his bell, and pray that 
the driver of the automobile will not attempt to 
beat him to the crossing. How many times have 
his prayers proved vain, and he has been com¬ 
pelled to see hurtling through the air portions 
of human bodies all entangled with parts of the 
wrecked automobile, in some cases even his own 
train derailed and his own charges found among 
the killed and maimed—a vision that recurs to 
him times without number through sleepless 
nights—for, though he my be entirely blameless, 
the vision will not depart! 

And the driver of the car, what of him? If 
he has escaped with his life, whether crippled or 
unscathed, and his car mates have been victims, 
think of the vision he must carry through life. 
What a penalty to pay for a mistake of judgment 
made by an immature mind! If all escape seri¬ 
ous injuries and only the car is wrecked, still the 
penalty is severe. For the boy is not wholly to 
blame. His is the responsibility, so far as the 
particular act is concerned, but for the condition 
that permits incompetents, whether mere youths 
or their elders, to operate these engines of pleas- 
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ure and destruction, organized society cannot 
escape its share of responsibility. 

The answer? Who knows? Large agencies of 
transportation—water carriers and rail carriers— 
are constantly seeking greater safety of opera¬ 
tion, partly of their own motion, partly as a 
result of action by agencies of government. A 
lesser degree of progress has been made by so¬ 
ciety through state agencies to control the larger 
units of motor transportation—busses and trucks. 
In few states has the effort to insure safety in 
operation of the private automobile gone beyond 
the primary stage. Where examinations of 
motor car drivers is required at all it is of an 
almost perfunctory character. 

In view of this public indifference, no wonder 
that, appalling as the number of crossing casual¬ 
ties is, it is trivial compared with the total num¬ 
ber of highway accidents—623,000 annually, of 
which 11 per cent of the deaths and only 1 per 
cent of the injuries occurred at crossings. 

Obviously the way to fewer highway accidents, 
both at crossings and elsewhere, lies in the edu¬ 
cation of and acceptance of responsibility by the 
individual driver. Whoever can find the way to 
impart the needed wisdom and awaken in him 
and her a full sense of responsibility will enshrine 
himself in the hearts of a grateful people as a 
benefactor of mankind. 

Fewer Crossing Fatalities 

EDUCTIONS in 1927 compared with the 
year before not only in the number of 
highway grade crossing accidents but also 
in fatalities resulting therefrom, have just been 
reported by the railroads to the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission. 

Persons killed in 1927 as a result of such ac¬ 
cidents totaled 2,371, or a reduction of 120 com¬ 
pared with 1926, which w'as a reduction of 378 
under 1925. 

Reports show 5,640 accidents at highway grade 
crossings during the past year, a reduction of 250 
under 1925. 

This decrease in the number of fatalities re¬ 
sulting from highway grade crossings accidents 
took place despite the fact that there are now 
more than 23,000,000 motor vehicles in operation, 
an increase of 5 per cent over the number in 1926. 

The reduction in 1927 indicates that the rail¬ 
roads’ Safety campaign is having some effect, but 
the railroads believe that still further decreases 
are possible. 

After all is said and done all the railroads can 
do is to warn drivers of the dangers lurking at 
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a grade crossing. After that it is up to the 
driver what he will do and as a result whether 
he will be alive or possibly a corpse. 

Flow Promotions Are Earned 

DEPARTMENT head said to his employer: 
“Do you think it is worth while for me 
to dictate, promotion letters to guys like 
that?” Then he presented a letter from a pros¬ 
pect who said he might be ready to do business 
in a year or two. 

The employer suggested this promotion work 
eventually might prove very profitable. 

“ Yes, it may,” was the answer, “ but don’t 
forget it costs the company thirty-five cents every 
time I dictate a letter.” 

“ That's true,” was the comeback, “ but if you 
weren’t dictating what would you be doing?” 

The man had a sense of humor. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I might be playing golf!” 

So I say, there are several hours in the week 
of a five or ten thousand dollar man when he 
can profitably employ himself in doing ordinary 
clerical tasks. 

In forgetting this many men are actually led 
to reduce their effectiveness in their jobs. They 
acquire a false dignity and superiority which are 
amusing, to say the least. 

Small Loan Facts 

HE writer of this article believes that 
within the next ten or fifteen years the 
small loan business will arrive at a posi¬ 
tion similar to the present position of commer¬ 
cial banking in relation to public respect and 
approval. 

When the small loan corporation lends to a 
borrowing worker, it becomes his financial advi¬ 
sor, helps him to budget his income, teaches him 
thrift. It thereby decreases the number of im¬ 
provident. 

An argument that is used against loans to 
workers is that the money will be used to buy 
things to be consumed, when it should go into 
production. But the fallacy in this argument is 
that production is never complete until it reaches 
the final buyer. The real aim or production is 
to satisfy human desires. 

There is nothing wrong with industrial lend¬ 
ing which is just another form of instalment 
selling. People who borrow money from the small 
loan corporation are really buying things on the 
instalment plan.— Franklin W. Ryan, 
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T HAT the Foremen in the Maintenance of 
Way Department on this railroad take 
great pride in the appearance as well as 
the sanitary conditions of labor camps that are 
operated under their jurisdiction is shown by the 
accompanying photograph of the Dining Car of 
the Bridge and Building Camp of Carpenter 
Foreman Christopher P. Skilton on the Penn¬ 
sylvania Division. Mr. Warren W. Crannell is 


the Cook who is charged with maintaining the 
camp in an orderly and sanitary condition. The 
certificate appearing in frame in the rear of the 
car is issued by the State Department of Labor 
of Pennsylvania and attests to the fact that the 
camp has been inspected and everything found 
satisfactory as covered by the labor camp regu¬ 
lator of that state. 


r HERE’S a time to part and a time to meet, 
There's a time to sleep and a time to eat, 
There’s a time to work and a time to play, 
There’s a time to sing and a time to pray, 


&Co Time lo Quit 

to meet, There’s a time that’s glad, a time that’s blue, 
s fo eat, There’s a time to plan and a time to do, 
to play, There’s a time to grin and to slime your grit, 

ray But there never was a time to quit. 
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“'Uht Drudgery of Business ” 

A MAN of wit is not incapable of business, 
but above it,” sang Alexander Pope, add¬ 
ing tfiat an adventurous spirit was too 
good to be put to “ this drudgery.” 

Two centuries have passed and the Popes of 
today make the same indictment. They, too, 
are misled by the sensitive concern of business 
men to appear matter-of-fact. We take pains to 
conceal sentiment behind a mask of materialism. 
We are shamefaced about the joy of our tremen¬ 
dous job of making the world more comfortable. 

Romance in business? Huh! we reply, business 
is business. Adventure in factory layouts? 
Poetry in a production schedule? Fascination in 
a sales quota ? Mystery in a balance sheet ? 
Chivalry in buying and selling? Heroics in per 
centst Ridiculous! 

Yet, underneath the hard-boiled exterior, the 
successful business man recognizes and enjoys the 
stirring adventure of which he is a part. For 
in every stride toward a higher civilization are 
the romantic figures of resourceful men, who, like 
great poets, have kept their hands on the present 
and their eyes on the future. 

Roaring cataracts put to the making of light 
and power. Mountains pierced to give speeding 
trains right of way. Plant food plucked from 
the air. The sky made highways of commerce. 
Nations joined by an eager spark leaping across 
the ocean. Domestic drudgery assumed by 
laundry, bakery and factory. Ice by wire, 
“ lumber ” from sugar cane, silk from wood. An 
automaton, handing out merchandise with a 
“thank you!” at the drop of a coin. 

Of such is the true essence of romance. 

The quality of poetry is in all fine projects, 
big or little. “ Why, that man Harriman,” ex¬ 
claimed a discerning European, “ supposed to be 
so hard-boiled, that man is a great poet! Only, 
he rhymes in rails!” 

Whether the rhyming be with rails, with ships, 
with sealing wax, with groceries, with dry goods, 
or what not, the feeing of great poetry is in all 
honest work, is in all business that has sincerity 
and depth of purpose. 

The spirit of romance still finds expression in 
the work-a-day world, and no poetic soul is above 
the “ drudgery of business.” 

Business has its adventurers no less renowned 
than the trail blazers and pathfinders of frontier 
day. 

Arcady today is in forge and farm and mine 
and bench and counter. 


This drudgery of business! Drudgery of body 
or mind? Wrong, on both counts. Business is 
making the very word drudgery archaic. 

The case might rest on the abolition of drudg¬ 
ery. That in itself is an adventure too noble to 
be compressed within Pope’s narrow measure. Its 
meter is scaled to the magnitude of nature, to 
the wistful wants of a whole world. 

—Merle Thorpe. 


Workers And Each Other 

N every organization there are several 
kinds of workers. Some work hard, 
others are more or less neutral, and 
still others are a detriment. 

The energetic workers might be called 
the plus men; the second or neutral fel¬ 
lows who merely discharge their duties 
mechanically, are the zero men, and the 
others, those given to moods and grumbling, 
voicing their discontent and grievances, 
are not only of little use to their employers 
but are really detrimental and are the 
minus chaps. 

The plus worker is the man who is not 
satisfied with merely discharging his own 
duties to the best of his ability, but who 
keeps an alert eye on what is going on 
around him, to see what opportunities may 
present themselves for further service. Be 
not only does what he is expected to do by 
the requirements of his position, and what 
he may be asked to do by his superior 
officers, but incidentally he goes out of his 
way to render a little extra service. Be 
always has in mind that great commodity 
“ service.” Be is unselfish. Be doesn’t 
think he is the only person in the world, 
or that money is everything—but strange 
as it may seem, the fellow who works for 
the best interest of the organization, seems 
to be the man who prospers. 

Just sit down a moment with yourself. 
Introduce yourself to your conscience and 
have a little heart to heart talk with it. 
If you are a plus worker, well and good; 
if you can be something more, all the bet¬ 
ter. If you are a zero worker, promote 
yourself at once. If you are a minus 
icorker, go over the hurdles and become a 
plus worker. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Flag is Danger Signal 

Waving an American flag over 
his head while his son signaled 
with a burlap bag, John Anklet, 
a farmer of Swain, near Cape 
May, recently flagged a pas¬ 
senger train in time to save it 
from possible derailment. 

The train, a Monday morning 
special over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, carried about 300 pas¬ 
sengers from Wildwood to 
Philadelphia. 

The heavy rain the day be¬ 
fore undermined some of the 
railroad ties, causing a rail on 
the northbound track to buckle 
and snap. The train after be¬ 
ing stopped proceeded slowly 
and passed over the break with¬ 
out mishap. 

In appreciation of Anklefs 
timely service, $105 was col¬ 
lected for the farmer from 
among the passengers. 


‘Driver facing Train Is Arrested 

At last a possible way to force 
drivers to stop at crossings, 
thereby saving their lives which 
they would not protect them¬ 
selves. Perhaps there is some¬ 
thing to this more than a hu¬ 
morous incident. If a man 
knew he would be arrested if he 
deliberately raced a train to a 
crossing, thereby risking his life 
as well as the lives of others 
with him, he would doubtless 
stop. That is what happened 
at Burlingame, California, Au¬ 
gust 24, 1928. 

H. D. Towers, of Redwood 
City, was arrested because he 
risked his own life by racing a 
fast train to a railroad crossing. 
An officer stationed near the 
crossing, where two people had 
been killed recently, said he sig¬ 
naled for Towers to stop. In¬ 
stead he raced on and was 
barely missed by the train. 


'' ‘Pullman Sleeper '' Busses 

Eight passengers can enjoy 
the comforts of home in a bus 
operating in overnight service 
between London and Liverpool; 
the bus is provided with berths 
to afford sleeping service for 
patrons. Moreover the patrons 
of this line secure accommoda¬ 
tions for considerably less 
money than on the railroads. 
In addition breakfast is sePved 
in the morning, and each patron 
finds his or her shoes shined. 


yl Railroad Pigeon 

Oswald, so far as is known, 
is the world’s only railroading 
pigeon. Picked up wounded, 
last October, by the motorman 
and conductor of work car 262, 
on the electric lines of the 
Canadian National, Oswald has 
since adopted the car and its 
crew. Now he never leaves the 
car and takes a 160-mile ride 
on it daily, from Lambton, Ont., 
to Guelph and return. The 
work crew who ride on the car 
are treated with scorn by Os¬ 
wald. He will have nothing to 
do with anyone other than the 
motorman and conductor of the 
car, and frequently rides for 
long distances, perched on the 
former's shoulder .—R ail to ay 
Age. 


‘Paris Porters Study English 
Just enough pigeon English 
to get Anglo-Saxon travelers 
started hotelwards is being 
taught employes of the North 
Railroad station in Paris. The 
road is the first to start Eng¬ 
lish classes for its men. It is 
thought that if the aim is ac¬ 
complished it will be of great 
benefit to the passengers and 
will also relieve them of the 
embarrassment of not being 
able to make known their 
wants. 


‘Railroad Lives 34 Days 

The seventies of the last cen¬ 
tury witnessed the building of 
several peculiar railways. No 
railway, then or since, however, 
has had as short a life as the 
Billerica & Bedford. This line 
was opened November 28, 1877, 
and ceased operations January 
1, 1878, or a total life of 34 
days. The road was a nine 
mile line in Massachusetts and 
its gage was two feet. Insuffi¬ 
cient financing forced it into 
bankruptcy almost as soon as 
the line opened. 


‘Che Conductor Outwitted 
A Topeka minister, traveling 
on one of the Santa Pe trains, 
was reading his Bible. "Find 
anything in that Book about 
the Santa Fe?” asked the con¬ 
ductor, as he reached for the 
minister’s ticket? "Yes,” re¬ 
plied the minister, " in the very 
first chapter it says that ’The 
Lord made every creeping 
thing.’ ’’—Transportation 


Gunmen Control Train 

Train No. 77 of the Chicago 
and North Western stops regu¬ 
larly at Maywood, Ill., Melrose 
Park, Belwood, Proviso and 
Elmhurst. Recently it skipped 
the trio in the middle. It was 
a matter of necessity—two 
youths with pistols were In the 
cab with the engineer and they 
persuaded him that he had 
better get to Elmhurst as 
quickly as possible. 

The pair boarded the train at 
Maywood. They waved aside 
the conductor and proceeded to 
the cab. “ Step on it, brother," 
said one. “ Never mind the sta¬ 
tions.” In something less than 
the scheduled eleven minutes. 
No. 77 got to Elmhurst. A 
policeman was on the platform. 
Members of the train crew 
shouted. One of the young gun¬ 
men got away. 'The other was 
arrested. The police are still 
trying to learn his motives in 
terrorizing the engineman. 


Locusts Stop Train 

Locusts, in numbers rivaling 
those told in the stories of the 
plagues in Egypt in Biblical 
times, forced a train to stop and 
suffer a delay of two and one- 
half hours at Gigli recently. A 
swarm of the insects settled on 
the track. When the engine 
tried to plough through them the 
oil from their crushed bodies 
covered the tracks and wheels. 
Soon the engine's supply of sand 
was gone and it was necessary 
to wait until they took their de¬ 
parture before they were able to 
proceed. 


Chapel Car Unique Affair 

A most unusual car left Chi¬ 
cago for Colorado on August 13. 
The car was converted into a 
chapel for the celebration of 
mass especially for a party of 
125 tourists, headed by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John J. Murray of Balti¬ 
more. The windows in the cha¬ 
pel-car are of stained glass and 
it is fitted with an altar, com¬ 
plete in every detail. The color 
scheme is white and gold with 
red carpeting. 


Officials of the Italian gov¬ 
ernment are considering the 
adoption of automotive or in¬ 
ternal combustion engines in¬ 
stead of steam locomotives. 
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*Public enemies 

I F you build a line of railway, over hills 
and barren lands, giving lucrative em- 
ployment to about a million hands; if 
you cause a score of cities by your right-of- 
way to rise, where there formerly was noth¬ 
ing but some rattlesnakes and flies ; if when 
bringing kale to others, you acquire a little 
kale, then you’ve surely robbed the peeple 
and you ought to be in jail. If by planning 
and by toiling, you have won some wealth 
and fame, it will make no odds how 
squarely you have played your little game; 
your success is proof sufficient that you are 
a public foe— you're a soulless malefactor, 
to the dump you ought to go; it s a crime 
for you to prosper where so many others 
fail; you have surely robbed the peeple 
and you ought to be in jail. Be a chronic 
politician, deal in superheated air ; roast the 
banks and money barons, there is always sale - 
ty there; but to sound a note of business is a 
crime so mean and base that a fellow guilty 
of it, ought to go and hide his face. Change 
the builders’ song triumphant for the poli¬ 
ticians wail or we’ll think you ve robbed the 
people and we'll pack you off to jail. 

— Walt. Mason. 










